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With one exception the rugs illustrated were photographed 
in mosques in the Bergama-Ezine area in 1965, Often little 
time for photography is allowed in mosques, and what is 
recorded depends on how quickly one can work, If the sig- 
nificance of a design is not recognized at once it may be 
rejected in favour of more promising looking material. It 
must be emphasized that no claim is made to have recorded 
all the local designs. I have seen no flat-weaves on loom in 
western Anatolia, and therefore I cannot, with certainty 
give the exact provenance of any rug illustrated, but I be- 
lieve them all to be from the Bergama-Ezine region. M.H.B. 


In the last few years the Textile Museum has done much 
to arouse interest in that neglected group of pileless rugs 
which are woven in diverse techniques and which are con- 
veniently referred to as flat-weaves. In the Museum cata- 
logue of the 1969 exhibition the authors deplore one of the 
great difficulties in the study of such pieces. “. . . lack of 
adequate records” they point out “has made it difficult in 
many instances to determine national, let alone regional, 
origins” (Landreau 1969). 

Ihave made no special study of flat-weaves when travel- 
ling in Anatolia, but when time or opportunity allowed I 
have occasionally photographed such pieces. In view of the 
difficulties of determining provenance it seems worth re- 
cording a number of designs seen in the Bergama-Ezine 
region. 

When a distinct group of rugs similar in style and colour 
is found in a village mosque in a weaving district, it is 
reasonable to assume that the rugs are either woven in the 
village or are brought in from the surrounding neighbour- 
hood; but it is apparent from flat-weaves seen in Anatolian 
mosques that similar designs are also woven in widely sep- 
arated parts of the country. Superficially they may be so 
alike that no foreigner on a brief visit can distinguish those 
of one region from those of another. Even local inhabitants 
may be in doubt about the precise provenance of rugs from 
their own region, and when confronted with two almost 
identical pieces in the local mosque a villager may say with 
conviction that one rug is woven in his village but that the 
other—and here he may wave his hand vaguely towards 
the adjoining countryside—is from somewhere else in the 
region, but he cannot say just where. To distinguish between 
such pieces it would be necessary to spend a long period in 
Turkey and make detailed studies in the actual weaving 
districts. Even then the difficulties might be great. This is 
emphasized by Edwards who, when writing of Persian 
carpets, mentions the differences of opinion among experi- 
enced rug merchants of Shiraz when discussing the prove- 
nance of some of the local rugs (Edwards 1953). 

In mosques, when the floor is spread with both pile rugs 
and flat-weaves, it is customary to arrange the thick, com- 
fortable and more costly rugs near the mihrab and to use 
the more humble but colourful flat-weaves elsewhere. All 
over Anatolia weft-float brocaded rugs are much more 
widely used both in mosques and in houses than is generally 


realised in the West. They are not particularly durable but 
are relatively cheap, all-purpose articles of everyday use, 
and, from the point of view of comfort, those with an abun- 
dance of supplementary wefts fall between pile rugs and 
kilims. In the past flat-weaves have rarely been treasured 
as works of art, and it is not surprising that the majority of 
those which are now being collected are not older than the 
19th and 20th centuries. The technique of supplementary 
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weft-float brocading, however, is an ancient one, and in 
the past half century the remains of pieces woven in this way 
and dating from the 4th to 6th centuries have been found in 
several sites in Egypt. 

Pile rugs of the Bergama district in which a lot of deep 
blue, red and ivory are used (Fig. 1) are well known. Mod- 
ern examples which are to be seen in the mosques of Ber- 
gama and those offered for sale in the bazaar of the town 
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Fig. 1A pile rug of atype common in the Bergama area. Bergama. 
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are referred to as Yagcibedir or Yakshibey rugs. In°1891 
Tsakyroglous (Tsakyroglous 1891) in his list of tribes of 
Anatolia states that the Jagdschi-benderli (or Jagdschi-ben- 
dir) inhabit not only the province of Bursa but also the 
region about Soma (between Bergama and Sindirgi) where 
nomad encampments are still to be found high up in the 
mountains. In Bergama it was said that some of the Yag- 
cibedir had settled in and about Dikili, a village to the west 
on the left of the Bergama-Ayvalik road, and that most of 
the pile rugs were in fact village, rather than nomad, work. 
The use of the name ‘Yagcibedir’ seems to be a matter of 
prestige. One or two pieces were seen which were finely 
woven of lustrous wool. Although they had the same colour 
range, the beauty of the dyes and the quality of the materials 
gave the impression of nomad work at its best. Such pieces 
perhaps come from the distant mountain encampments. In 
Dikili the dark-coloured rugs and flat-weaves were said not 
to be woven in the village but to have been brought in from 
elsewhere in the district. The names of local weaving centres 
have been listed by Osman Bayatli (Bayatl 1957). His list 
includes all those which I recorded on a hasty visit and 
several in addition. 

The main weaving areas of Bergama are Yunt Dag to the 
south, Kozak to the north and Yagcibedir to the west. 
Bayathi lists the weaving villages under these headings and 


Fig. 2 A detail of a weft-float brocaded rug of unusual design. 
Dikili. 
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also names designs used in rugs, bags, saddlebags and 
kilims (among which he includes weft-float brocaded 
pieces). Unfortunately he gives no captions and makes no 
reference to the two pile rugs and four flat-weaves which 
he illustrates. 

Most of the weft-float brocaded rugs discussed here have 
the same colour range as the pile rugs mentioned above, 
but today in flat-weaves, as in pile rugs, much brighter 
effects can be achieved by the use of startling synthetic 
colours. Some of the designs seen in and near Bergama 
were also found in villages further to the northwest, and 
the pile rugs from such villages are referred to as ‘Bergamas’ 
in the West. 

The weft-float brocaded rugs of the Bergama-Ezine re- 
gion have broad end webs and handsome, braided woollen 
fringes. The designs are geometric, and the most striking 
are thosewith finely checkered strap-work motifs, arranged 
in rows, with or without intervening bands of a plain, 
usually weft-faced weave. Their borders are narrow and 
are most often ornamented with rectangles or with a zig- 
zag line and triangles. 

The most complex field pattern is that in which a stylized 
S-form arranged as an octagon alternates with a symmet- 
rical, counterposed motif, reminiscent of Kufic script (Fig. 2). 
The broad bands so decorated are separated by narrower 
ones with or without ornamentation. An S-form with each 
end terminating in a triangle is the principal border motif. 
The rectangles containing the S-forms are separated either 
by broad lines or by plain or ornamental bands. Examples 
of this design were seen in both Bergama and Dikili. 

A second design (Fig. 3) consists of rows of large rectan- 
gular units so divided that each contains a smaller central 
rectangle from the top and bottom of which rise two highly 
stylized triangular leaves or wings. Emphasis of the lines 
separating the different parts of each unit gives the impres- 
sion of a superimposed lattice, but this is counteracted by 
alternation of colours in adjoining rectangles, which pro- 
duces a tile-like pattern. In two rugs photographed in Ezine, 
further to the northwest, the superimposed lattice and nar- 
row intervening bands between the rows of rectangles are 
absent, and there is a colour change within each large rec- 
tangle which is alternately reversed in adjoining rectangles 
(Fig. 4). The character of the design is completely altered, 
and the result is somewhat dazzling. The border rectangles 
contain counterposed ‘horned’ triangles, whereas in the 
rugs photographed in Dikili the zig-zag border is used. 

A third design (Fig. 5) is made up of rows of Z-forms 
with or without ornamental bands between the rows. The 
same motif is used throughout, but variety is introduced by 
the systematic arrangement of contrasting colours—a de- 
vice much used by village and nomad weavers. The zig-zag 
line and triangular motifs in different colours is a usual 
border pattern. 

A fourth design (Fig. 6) features a bold lattice of flecked 
rhomboids attached to small lozenges with pendants at the 
angles. In every space is a hexagon which encloses a Greek 
cross and is surrounded by tiny ‘beads’. 
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Fig. 3 A detail, showing a tile-like design in contrasting colours Fig. 4 A detail, illustrating a simplified form of the design seen 
Dikili. in Fig. 3. Ezine. : 


Fig. 6 A detail, showing a rhomboid-lattice pattern with hexa- 
Fig. 5 A detail, -showing a design of checkered Z-forms. Dikili. gons in the spaces. Bergama. 
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A hexagon is also a feature of a rather different design 
(Fig. 7) in which two rows of panels, separated by a well- 
defined stripe down the centre of the rug, form the field 
pattern. Each panel is ornamented with a hexagon contain- 
ing an eight-pointed star with a central lozenge. In such 
rugs, photographed in Dikili and Bergama, the panels are 


Fig. 7 A detail, showing a design of panels containing hexagons. 
Bergama. 


Fig. 9 A Turkoman design much woven in Anatolia. This rug 
was said to be from Kozak. It contained harsh, synthetic dyes. 
Bergama. 
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framed in a design of tiny S-forms in hexagons, and an 
additional band surrounds and separates the panels from 
each other. In two other rugs in virtually identical designs— 
one Kozak with eight panels, the other in the London art 
trade with ten (Fig. 8), narrow cross-bands are introduced 
between the panels, and the two rows of motifs are separated 


Fig. 8 The panel design with intervening bands. A smaller rug 
of the same type was seen in Kozak. S. Franses, London. 


Fig. 10 A detail illustrating a repeat of small 
squares, very common in weft-float brocaded 
rugs. Ezine. 


by a chevron stripe. My recollection is that neither of these 
rugs is as dark coloured as the pieces seen in Bergama and 
Dikili. 

The zig-zag pattern (Fig. 9) formed by joining linked pairs 
of rectilinear arabesques is woven both by nomad and by 
settled weavers. The design is said to be Turkoman. 
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In those rugs in which the design unit is a small brocaded 
square (Fig. 10) the ornamentation of the squares may differ, 
or they may all be the same. The latter suggests a decline in 
standards. As usual, variety is effected by the systematic 
use of colour contrasts. Even small units (Figs. 11 and 12) 
are used to create satisfying patterns. 
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Fig. 12 A detail, showing an effective design 
made up of small units. Ezine. 
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Besides the rugs with bold designs usually made up of | Some of the brocaded strips are segments of extensible de- 


discrete units there are many others in which bands of weft- signs which could equally well be used as all-over field 
float brocading in one (Figs. 14-16) or more (Figs. 12 and _ patterns. 
13) designs extend from side to side of the field and are not The changes which urban fashion imposes on village de- 


enclosed in borders, The ornamental bands are separated signs are slow to affect the work of nomads, who persist in 
by others of plain weave in different widths and colours. the use of traditional patterns. Because of the seasonal move- 
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Fig. 13 A detail of a rug combining weft-float brocaded bands 
of different design. Ezine. 
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Fig. 15 A detail showing another of the simple designs seen in 
the Bergama district. Dikili. 


Fig. 16 Bands of ornamentation from an extensible zig-zag pat- 
tern. Ezine. 


Fig. 14 A detail showing a simple design with relatively little 
brocading. Dikili. 
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ments of tribes over great distances, designs.are widely dis- 
tributed, and one would therefore expect to find in other 


parts of the country designs similar to those described here, 


which even if they are not nomad work, are certainly closely 
related to it. I do not recall seeing any groups of the more 
striking designs (Figs. 2-5 and 7-8) in any of many mosques 
visited in Anatolia, but examples could easily have been 
overlooked in preoccupation with pile carpets. 1 am told by 
Miss S. Senyuva that the design of Fig. 4 occurs in the 
Nigde-Kayseri region, where it is known as ‘Yollali’, and 
also in Adana. The rhomboid-lattice design much in the 
style of Fig. 6 has been seen in Sivri-Hissar, and, judging 
from its details, it must be a local rug. The zig-zag Turkoman 
pattern (Fig. 9) is popular from the west coast to the Kara- 
man area, and the designs made up of small squares (Fig. 
10) may be even more widely distributed. 

The origins of these designs is a fascinating but not a 
particularly profitable subject for study. The field pattern 
of the pile rug (Fig. 1) is obviously descended from a court 
style popular more than three centuries ago, but the de- 
signs of the weft-float brocaded rugs do not seem to reflect 
the well-known Ottoman or Persian curvilinear styles which 
are still traceable in pile rugs of Anatolia. The linked ara- 
besques, the ‘horned’ motifs, the flecked-rhomboid lattice, 
the hexagons, stars, tiny-rayed rosettes and zig-zag bands 
are examples of motifs found in nomad work. So too are 
the occasional broad ornamental, terminal bands beyond 
the end borders, the diagonal use of contrasting colours and 
the handsome braided fringes. All these and more can still 
be seen in the Turkoman rugs of northeastern Persia and 
the U.S.S.R. In view of the origin of the Turks in Central 
Asia a common ancestry in design is only to be expected. 
To find the same motifs used today by weavers in Anatolia, 
who are widely separated both in distance and in time from 
their Central Asian cousins, emphasizes the belief that there 
has been no radical change in the general style of design in 
Central Asian Turkoman rugs in the past century or two 
atleast. 

It is surprising that the monumental designs in the borders 
of some of the famous Konya and Beyshehir carpets do not 
seem to have survived on sucha grand scale in later pile rugs 
of Anatolia, although designs in smaller forms derived from 
Kufic script, and the once popular interlaced octagons of 
the Holbein rugs, to cite but two examples, persist to this 
day in both nomad and village rugs. Anatolian weavers 
often counterpose parts of motifs or designs to form new 
patterns, and, considered from this aspect, the light-coloured 
motif used in the band design in Fig. 2 may well be a de- 
scendant of monumental Kufic-style borders which were 
used in some of the rugs found in the Ala ed Din mosque in 
Konya.! An equally likely descendant is the field motif of 
Fig. 3. If these units were all of one colour the resemblance 
to some of the early borders (Fig. 17)2 would be even more 
obvious. In the flat-weaves of course there is some modifi- 
1Compare Kurt Erdmann, Oriental Carpets, London (1962). Border pat- 
terns of Ils. 1, 4 and 5. 
2Compare Erdmann, Oriental Carpets. Border patterns of Ills. 2 and 3. 
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Fig. 17 A diagram of the border motifs in one of the Ala ed Din 
Mosque carpets. Tiirk ve Islam Eserleri Museum, Inv. no. 685. 


cation and simplification of the design, but it does seem 
probable that we have here another example of the amazing 
persistence over a long period of a motif used by weavers 
in Anatolia centuries ago. 

The simple Z-forms of Fig. 3 are reminiscent of Caucasian 
designs, but in one or two western Anatolian rugs of this 
type which have been seen, the Z-motifs have none of the 
little appendages which link the well-known S-forms of 
Soumak woven rugs to the dragons of Caucasian carpets. 
While the motif may be zoomorphic in origin, it is also - 
possible that it is derived from script. 

The problem of determining the provenance of pieces of 
similar or even different design is a difficult one. It is help- 
ful to remember that the sheep of Anatolia become spotted 
and darker the further east one goes. It is therefore more usual 
to find clear ivory warps in the flat-weaves of western 
Anatolia and dark, often coarse, ones in those of the Kara- 
man area, but many pieces are woven in the intervening 
districts where warp colours are variable. Insufficient pho- 
tographs are available to warrant drawing any conclusions 
about minor details of design in the Bergama and Ezine 
districts, but comparison with a few photographs of rugs 
in similar designs from further west does suggest that re- 
gional studies of minor design details might be rewarding. 


Dr. May H. Beattie was trained in bacteriology at the 
University of Edinburgh where she received her doctorate 
and was a Carnegie Scholar. She has studied many of the 
great collections of Oriental rugs in eastern and western 
Europe, Canada and the United States. She-has spent four 
summers in Anatolia, making an important first-hand study 
of rug weaving and has published numerous articles and 
catalogues dealing with Oriental rugs. 
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